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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

CORRESPONDENCES 

The annoyance of being forever coupled with something 
or somebody that has gone before, is a part of the artist's 
reward for creating something worth while; one is never 
curious about the ancestry of mediocrity. And yet it is in- 
evitable that a work of genius should start a train of asso- 
ciations. The mind instinctively searches for the thing that 
is "like" : a function that is in itself creative is only set in 
motion by an active, creative source; that death which is 
mediocrity is incapable of imparting any such impetus. And 
this is one reason why one never cares to trace the parentage 
of bad work; in fact it has no lineage. As I once heard a 
painter say : "Good pictures are alike ; only the bad ones are 
different." Certainly this is equally true of poetry, irre- 
spective of all distinctions of "school," creed, or form. 

Yet the novelty of work truly creative always excites sus- 
picion — the suspicion that it must have been taken from some- 
where, or copied from something! In the search for corre- 
spondences, one is too apt to trace exact sources, to apply the 
epithet "derivative" to work which has been done quite 
independently of all knowledge of that from which it is 
supposed to be derived. The over-zealous critic who insists 
upon this method of pigeon-holing needs to be told that the 
creative mind is creative: it has no need of a copy-book; 
it does not need to stem directly from this or that influence. 
Artistic achievements may be as accidental, and as independ- 
ent, as scientific discoveries. At least the seed from which the 
flower blossomed was not sown overnight. 
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Correspondences 

On the other hand, this constant reiteration of influences 
and correspondences should not annoy the artist overmuch. 
He must remember, even though he be given fifty-seven 
different varieties of forebears, that there is a long tradition 
to the effect that the poet or artist is "myriad-minded." He 
must in all truth, be a complex, rather than a simple, creature, 
and it is not at all surprising that he should shelter many 
diverse spirits under the cloak of an inclusive personality. 

A. C. H. 

REVIEWS 

TWO ANTHOLOGIES 

Some Imagist Poets: iqi6. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Georgian Poetry: 1913-1915. Poetry Bookshop, London; 

and Putnam, New York. 

If we could only forget schools and labels now and then, 
and assume an Olympian attitude toward modern poetry, 
the superior attitude of the high gods who look before and 
after, and who inhale beautiful words as eagerly as the 
scent of flowers — beautiful words, and fleet emotions which 
outrun the words, or sail up and away! What would the 
gods find in these two books — what keen and perfumed air? 

It does not make much difference what instrument a son 
of the gods sings to, so long as it fits his song. He may cut his 
own reed by the river, or find an old violin in a junk-shop, 
or play the church organ, or pound the bass-drum, or whisper 
through the elusive piccolo — anything so long as he chooses 
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